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that reduced half the city to ashes; only 185 volumes were saved, and these only in much-mutilated condition. Like other proprietary and subscription libraries, the Charleston Library Society suffered a great depletion of funds as a result of the chaos of revolutionary finance.
During the war it had been almost impossible to import imprints from England, and colonial presses were so poorly equipped that it was hard for their owners to supply substitutes. The first foundry for casting type had basn established only in 1772, and it was almost impossible for American printers to maintain themselves without aid from abroad. Of the 43 newspapers published in 1783, not one, even of those in the leading towns, enjoyed an uninterrupted career throughout the war. Two of the three magazines being issued in British America on the eve of the Revolution were forced to abandon publication when Hostilities began; another, inaugurated in the midst of the conflict, did not survive at all. Difficult as it was to maintain newspapers and magazines, it was even harder to publish books. Thus the war interfered with the composition and publication of the volumes of miscellaneous poems, inspired by the English lyricists as well as by Pope, which had appeared in the last two decades of the colonial period with increasing frequency and which gave growing evidence of literary skill.
For scientists the problems posed by war were also grave. The colonial man of science depended, perhaps even more than the poet or essayist, on contacts with Europeans. During the war many scientists on both sides of the Atlantic made strenuous efforts to keep the channels of communication and investigation open. Franklin, for example, overstepped his authority and directed American warships not to molest the exploring expedition of British Captain James Cook. Cook's men were not enemies, Franklin declared, but rather "common friends to mankind."4 In general, however, American science suffered the same retarding effects of the war as did other intellectual pursuits. The closing of many of the colleges, the lack of books, the difficulties of correspondence, the interruption of the stream of young men to European centers of learning, all slowed the development of science in the new nation.
In disrupting the activities of the churches on which so much of the intellectual life of the colonial era centered, the Revolution dealt a severe blow to the life of the intellect. Much church property was de-
* Quoted in Brooke Hindle, The Pursuit of Science in Revolutionary America (University of North Carolina Press, 1956), 221.